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ESSAY I. 


Of NATIONAL CHARACTERS, 


HE Vulgar are very apt to carry all na- 
tional Characters to Extremes; and hav- 
ing once eſtabliſh'd it as a Principle, that any 
People are knaviſh, or cowardly, or ignorant, 
they will admit of no Exception, but compre- 
hend every Individual under the ſame Character. 

Men of Senſe condemn theſe undiftinguiſh'd Judg- 
ments; tho' at the ſame Time, they allow, that 
each Nation has a peculiar Set of Manners, and 
that ſome particular Qualities are more frequent- 
ly.to be met with among one People than among 
their Neighbours. The common People in 
Swwiferland have ſurely more Probity than thoſe 
of the ſame Rank in Ireland ;, and every pru- 
dent Man will, from that Circumſtance alone, 
make a Difference in the Truſt he repoſes i in 


them. We have Reaſon to expect greater Wit 
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5 ESSAY I. 


And Gaiety in a Frenchman than i ina Spaviord 7 7 


tho Cervantes was born in Spain. An Engliſh- 


ma will naturally be ſuppoſed to have more 


Knowledge than a Dane; tho' Tycho Brahe was 
a Native of Denmark. Different Reaſons are 
aſſign d for theſe national Characters; while ſome | 
account for them from moral and others from phy- 


fical Cauſes. By moral Cauſes, I mean all Cir- 
cumſtances, which are fitted to work on the 
Mind as Motives or Reaſons, and which render” 
Ro peculiar Set of Manners habitual to us. Of 


this Kind are, the Nature of the Government, 
the Revolutions of public Affairs, the Plenty or 
Penury in which the People live, the Situation 
of the Nation with Regard to its Neighbours, 
and ſuch like Circumſtances. By ph, Cauſes, 
I here mean thoſe Qualities of the Air and Cu- 


mate, which are ſuppoſed to work inſenſibly on 


the Temper, by altering the Tone and Habit 


of the Body, and giving a particular Complexion, 


which, tho” Reflection and Reaſon may ſome- 


times overcome, yet will it prevail among the 


Generality of Mapkind, and have an lofluenet 
on 15 Manners. VVV 
Tr Ar the Character * a Nation wilt very 


much * on moral Cau ſes muſt be evident 
to 
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o the-moſt ſuperficial Obſerver ; ſince a Nation _ 


1 1 is nothing but a Collection of Ladividaals. and 
the Manners of Individuals are frequently deter- 
mined by theſe Cauſes. As Poverty and hard 


Labour debaſe the Minds of the common Pea- 5 


ple, and render them unfit for any Science and 
W ingenious Profeſſion ; ſo where any Government 


becomes very oppreſſive to all its Subjects, it 
muſt have a proportional Effect on their Temper 
and Genius, and muſt baniſh all the liberal Arts 


from amongſt them. Inſtances of this Nature 
r frequent in the World. WE 


Tux ſame Principle of moral Cauſes fines the 


4 character of different Profeſſions, and alters 
even that Diſpoſition, which the particular Mem- 


bers receive from the Hand of Nature. A Solf“? 
dier and a Prieſt are different Characters, in all 


1 Nations, and all Ages; and this Difference is 


founded on Circumſtances; whaſe e 1 5 
a RERES F 


- 


Tur Unten aty of melt Life due Sold 
ers laviſh and generous as well as. brave; Their 
Idleneſs as well as the large Societies, which 
they form in Camps or Garriſons, incline then 
wo Pleaſure and Gallantry: By their Frequent 

4 N * - 
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Change, of Company, they acquire good Breed: 
ing and an Openneſs of Behaviour: Being em- 
ploy'd only againſt a public and an open Ene- 
my, they become candid, honeſt, and undefign- 


ing: And as they uſe more the Labour of the 


Body. than that of the Mind, they are commonly 
art EE and ignorant . 


Te a trite, but not altogether a falſe Maxim, 
_ Priefts of all Religions are the ſame ; and tho 
the Character of the Profeſſion will not, in every 


| Inftance, prevail over the perſonal Character, 


yet it is ſure always to predominate with the 
greater Number. For as Chymiſts obſerve, that 
Spirits, when rais'd to a certain Height, are 
all the fame; from whatever Materials they be ex- 
traced; ſo theſe Men, being elevated above Hu- 


2} + Tis a Saying of Minander, Kofi ręarid ns, 


85 -&v l TA&TTE Je; Oberg yivorr av. Men. apud. 
Stob#um, *Tis not in the Power even of God to make a polite 


Soldier. The contrary Obſervation with regard to the Man- 


ners of Soldiers takes Place in our Days. This ſeems 40 
me a Preſumption, that the Ancients ow'd all their Re- 
finement and Civility to Books and Study ; 3 for which, 

indeed, a Soldier's Life is not ſo well qualified, 8 
and the World is their Sphere. And if there be any Po- 
liteneſs to be learned from Company, they will rn 
have the moſt conſiderable Share of it. , 


2 manity, 


as. 31% 
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Of National CHARACTERS. 8 


manity, acquire a uniform Character, which is 


entirely their own, and which, in my Opinion, 
is, generally ſpeaking, not the moſt amiable, 
that is to be met with in human Society. It is, 
in moſt Points, oppoſite to that of a Soldier; as 
is the Way of Life, from which it is deriv'd f. 
„„ of anos . 4:3 e 

= | ; 4 4264" 

+ Tho? all Mankind have a ſtrong Propenfity to Re- 
ligion at certain Times and in certain Diſpofitions 3 yet 
are there few or none, who have it to that Degree, and 
with that Conſtancy, which is requiſite to ſupport. the 
Character of this Profeſſion. It muſt, therefore, happen, 
that Clergymen, being drawn from the common Maſs"of 
Mankind, as People are to other Employments, by the 
Views: of Profit, the greateſt Part,  tho* no Atheifts 
or Freethinkers, will find it neceſſary, on particular -Oc- 
caſions, to feign more Devotion than they are; at that 
Time, poſſeſt of, and to maintain the Appearance of Fer- 
vour and Seriouſneſs, even when jaded with the Exercifes | 
of their Religion, or when they have their Minds en- 
gag' d in the common Occupations of Life. They mut 
not, like the reſt of the World, give Scope to their na- 
tural Movements and Sentiments: They muſt fer a 
Guard over their Looks and Words and Actions: And 


order in to ſupport the Veneration paid them by the ig- 


norant Vulgar, they muſt not only keep a remarkable 
Reſerve, but muſt promote the Spirit of Superſtition, 
by a continu'd Grimace and Hypocriſy. This Diſſimu- 


lation often defiroys the Candour and Ingenuity of their 
5 B 3 Et a Tempers, 


89 „8 Ar 1 
As to phyfeal Cauſes, I am inclin'd to doubt 
altogether of their Operation in this particular ; 


3 and makes an irreparable Breach in ther Cha. 
rafters, 

If by Chance any of them be poſſeſt of a Temper more 
ſuſceptible of Devotion than uſual, ſo that he has but 

little Occaſion for Hypocriſy to ſupport the Character of 
his Profeflion ; tis ſo natural for him toover-rate this Ad- 
yantage, and to think it atones for every Violation of 
Morality, that frequently he is not more virtuous than 
the Hypocrite. And tho' few dare openly avow thoſe 
exploded Opinions, that every thing is lawful to the Saints, 
and that they alone have a Property in their Goad:; 3 Jet 
may we obſerve, that theſe Principles lurk in every Bo- 
ſom, and repreſent a Zeal for religious Obſeryances as ſo 
great a Merit, that it may compenſate for many Vices 
and Enormities. This Obſervation is ſo common, that 
all prudent Men are on their Guard, when they meet 
with any extraordinary Appearance of Religion; tho! 
at the ſame Time, they confeſs, that there are. many 
Exceptions to this general Rule, and that Probity and Su- 
perſtition are far from being incompatible, 

Moſt Men are ambitious 3 but the Ambition of other 
Men way commonly be Fatisfy'd, by excelling i in their. per- 
ticular Profeſſion „ and thereby promoting the Intereſts of 

Society. The Ambition of the Clergy can often be fa- 

tisfy d on! hy by promoting Ignorance and Superſtition and 
. Fa and pious Frauds. And having got what 
„ N * * (vis. another World, on ” which 
he 
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Of NaTIoNAL CHARACTERS. 7 
nor do I think, that Men owe any thing of their 
Temper or Genius to the _ Food, or Climate. 
I con- 


he could fix his Engines) no Wonder they move this 
World at their Pleaſure, 

Moſt Men have an over-weaning Conceit of themſelves; 
but theſe have a peculiar Temptation to that Vice, who 
are regarded with ſuch Veneration, and are eyen deem' d 
ſacred, by the ignorant Multitude. 

Moſt Men are apt to bear a particular Regard for the 
Members of their own Prefeſlion 3 but as a Lawyer, or 

Phyſician, or Merchant does, each of them, follow out 

his Buſineſs apart, the Intereſts of theſe Profeffions are 
not ſo cloſely united as the Intereſts of Clergymen of the 
ſame Religion; where the whole Body gains by the Vene- 
ration, paid to their common Tenets, and by the Sup. 
preſſion of Antagoniſts, | 
Few Men can bear Contradiction with Patience ; but 
the Clergy too often proceed even to a Degree of Fury 
on this Article : Becauſe all their Credit and Livelihood 
depend upon the Belief, which their Opinions meet with ; 
and they alone pretend to a divine and ſupernatural Au- 
thority, or have any Colour for repreſenting their Anta- 
goniſts as impious and prophane. The Ou Theotogicum, 
or Theological Hatred, is noted even to a Proverb, and 
means that Degree of Rancour, which is _ molt furious 
and implacable = 
Thus many of the Vices of burns . are, by tit 
moral Cauſes, inflam*d in that Profeſſion 3 and tho* ſeve- 
ral Individuals eſcape the Contagion, yet all wiſe Govern- 
gh 1 $4. munen 
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+T confeſs that the contrary Opinion may juſtly, 


at firſt Sight, ſeem very probable ; ſince we find, 
that theſe Circumſtances have an Influence over 
every other Animal, and that even thoſe Crea- 


tures, which are fitted to 'live in all Climates, 


ſuch as Dogs, Horſes, &c. do not yet attain the 
ſame Perfection in all. The Courage of Bull- 
Dogs and Game- Cocks ſeems peculiar to England. 


ments will be on their Guard againſt the Attempts of a 


Society, who will for ever combine into one Faction, and 


while it acts as a Society, will for ever be actuated by 
Ambition, Pride, and a perſecuting Spirit. 

The Temper of Religion is grave and ſerious; and 
this is the Character requir'd of Prieſts, which confines 
them to ſtrict Rules of Decency, and commonly prevents 


Irregularity and Intemperance amongſt them; The Gaie. | 


ty, much leſs the Exceſſes of Pleaſure, is not permitted 
in that Body; and this Virtue is, perhaps, the only one 


they owe to their Profeſſion, In Religions, indeed, 


Founded on ſpeculative Principles, and where public Dit 
courſes make a Part of religious Service, it may alſo be 
ſuppoſed that the Clergy will have a conſiderable Share 
in the Learning of the Times; tho* tis certain that 


their Taſte in Eloquence will always be better than their 


Skill in Reaſoning and Philoſophy. But whoever poſſeſſes 3 ; 


the other noble Virtues of Humanity, Meekneſs, and 


Moderation, as very many of them, no Doubt, do, is 


beholden for them to Nature or Reflection, not to * 
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Of NATIONAL CuaRacTERSs., 9 


Flanders is remarkable for large and heavy Hor- 
ſes : Spain for Horſes light, and of good Met- 


i tle. And any Breed of theſe Creatures, tranſ- 


ported from one Country into another, will ſoon 
loſe the Qualities, which they deriv'd from their 
native Climate. It may be aſk d, Why not che 
ſame with Men ? 


Tazze are few Queſtions more curious 1 
this, nor which will occur oftener in our En- 
quiries concerning human Affairs; and therefore 
it may be proper to give it a ſerious Examination. 


Tux human Mind is of a very imitative Na- 
ture; nor is it poſſible, for any Set of Men, 
to converſe often together, without acquiring 
a Similitude of Manners, and communicating 
to each other. their Vices as well as Virtues. 
The Propenſity to Company and Society is ſtrong 
in all rational Creatures ; and the ſame Diſpo- 
ſition, which gives us this Propenſity, makes us 
enter deeply into each other's Sentiments, and 
cauſes like Paſſions and Inclinations to run, as 
it were by Contagion, thro' the whole Club or 
Knot of Companions. Where a Number of 


People are united into one political Body, the 
Occaſions of their Intercourſe muſt be ſo frequent, 
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for Defence, Commerce, and Government, that, 

along with the ſame Speech or Language, 4 2 4 

mult contract a Reſemblance in their Manners, 

and have a common or national Character, as 

well as a perſonal one, peculiar to each Indivi- 
dual. Now tho' Nature produces all Kinds of 

Temper and Underſtanding in great Abundance, 

it follows not that ſhe always produces them in 

1 ke Proportions, and that in every Society the 
8 Ingredients of Induſtry and Indolence, Valour 
_ and Cowardice, Humanity and Brutality, Wiſ- 
dom and Folly will be mixt after the ſame Man- 
Ner. In the Infancy of Society, if any of theſe 
* be found in greater Abundance than 
the reſt, it will naturally prevail in the Compo- 
Ation, and give a Tincture to the national Cha- 
racter. Or. ſhould it be aſſerted, that no Spe- 
cies of Tempe can reaſonably be preſum'd to 
predominate, even in thoſe contracted Societies, 
and that the ſame Proportions will always be 
preſerv'd i in the Mixture ; yet ſurely the Perſons 
in Credit and Authority, being a more contraCt- 
ed Body, cannot always be preſum d to be of the 

fame Character; and their Influence on the Man- 

ners of the People, muſt, at all Times, be very 

5 conſiderable. If on the firſt Eſtabliſhmeut of a 
53 Republic, a Brutus ſhould be plac'd in Autho- 
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Of National CHARACTERS. 11 
rity, and be tranſported with ſuch an Enthuſiaſm 
for Liberty and public Good, as to overlook all 
the Ties of Nature, as well as private Intereſt ; 
ſuch an illuftrious Example will naturally have 
an Effect on the whole Society, and kindle the 
ſame Paſſion in every Boſom. Whatever it be 
that forms the Manners of one Generation, the 
next muſt imbibe a deeper Tincture of the ſame 
Dye; Men being more ſuſceptible: of all Im- 
preſſions during Infancy, and retaining theſe Im- 
preſſions as long as they remain in the World. 
J aſſert, then, that all national Characters, where 
they depend not on fixt moral Cauſes, proceed 
from ſuch Accidents as theſe, and that phyſical 
Cauſes have no difcernible Nan on the * 
man Mind. 

Ir we run over - the whole Globe, or revolve 
all the Annals of Hiſtory, we ſhall diſcover eve- 
ry-where Signs of this Sympathy or Contagion 


of Manners, and none of the Influence of Air or 
Climate. 


Firf. WE may obſerve, that where a v 
extenſive Government has been eftabliſh'd for 
many Centuries, it ſpreads a national Character 
over the whole Empire, and communicates to 


12 ala Xx: 


every Part a Similitude of Manners. Thus the 
Ch:ne/e have the greateſt Uniformity of Character 
imaginable ; tho' the Air and Climate, in dif- 
ferent Parts of that vaſt Empire, admit of Kw 
conſiderable Variations. 


W Ix ſmall Governments, which are 
very contiguous, the People have notwithſtand- 
ing a different Character, and are often as di- 
ſtinguiſhable in their Manners as the moſt diſtant 
Nations. Atbens and Thebes were but a ſhort 
Day's Journey from each other; tho' the Athe- 
#iazs were as remarkable for Ingenuity, Polite- 
neſs, and Gaiety, as the Thebans for Dulneſs, 
Ruſticity, and a phlegmatic Temper. Plutarch, 
diſcourſing of the Effects of Air on the Minds 
of Men, obſerves that the Inhabitants of the Pi- 
rerum, poſſeſt very different Tempers from thoſe 
of the higher Town of Athens, which was diſtant 
about four Miles from it. But I believe no one 
attributes the Difference of Manners, in Wapping 
and St. James's, to a Difference of Air or Climate, 
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Tbiraly. ThE ſame national Character com- 

monly follows the Authority of the Government 

© to preciſe Limit or Boundary; and upon croſ- 
p fing a River, or paſſing a Mountain, one finds 
3 . 2a new 
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2 new Set of Manners along with a new Govern- 
ment. The Languedocians and Gaſcons are the 
gayeſt People of all France; but whenever you 
go over the Pyrences, you are among Spaniards. 
Is it conceivable, that the Qualities of the Air 
ſhould change ſo exactly with the Limits of an 


Empire, which depend ſo much on the Acci- 
dents of TG, Negotiations, - and Marriages ? ? 


3 WnuERR any Set of Men, ſcatter d 
over diſtant Nations, have a cloſe Society or Com- 
munication together, they acquire a Similitude 
of Manners, and have but little in common with 
the Nations amongſt whom they live. Thus the 
Jews in Europe, and the Armenians in the Eaſt, 
have a peculiar Character; and the former are 
as much noted for Fraud, as the latter for Pro- 
bity. The Jeſuites, in all Roman-Catholic Coun- 
tries, are alſo obſerv'd to have a Church pecu- 
liar to themſelves. 


Fifthly. Wu any Accident, as a Diffe- 
rence of Language or Religion, keeps two Nati- 
ons, inhabiting the ſame Country, from mix- 
ing with each other, they will preſerve a diſtinct 
and even oppoſite Set of Manners for ſeveral 
Centuries. The Integrity, Gravity, and Bra- 


very / 


9 


mans; as Subtilty, Cowardice, and a Slaviſh 


Namans. One would find an equal Difficulty, 
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very of the Turi, form an exact Contraſt to 
the Levity, Deceit, and Cowardice of the mo- 
dern Greeks. 


Sixthly. Tux ſame Set of Manners will fol- 
low a Nation, and adhere to them over the whole 
Globe, as well as the ſame Laws and Language. 
The Spaniſb, Engliſb, French, and Dutch Colonies 
are all —— even betwixt the Tropics. 


Seventhly. Tun Manners of a People change 
very conſiderably from one Age to another; ei- 
ther by great Alterations in their Government, 
by the Mixtures of new People, or by that In- 
conſtancy, to which all human Affairs are ſubject. 
'The Ingenuity and Induſtry of the ancient Greeks 
have nothing in common with the Stupidity and 
Indolence of the preſent Inhabitants of thoſe 
Regions. Candour, Bravery, and Love of Li- 
berty, form'd the Character of the ancient No- 


Diſpoſition do that of the modern. The olf 
Spaniards were reſtleſs, turbulent, and fo addict - 
ed to War, that many of them killed themſelves, 
when they were depriv'd of their Arms by the 


at preſent, (at leaſt fifty Vears ago) to rouze up 
| | the 
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Of NaTionat CHARACTERS. 15 
q ö the modern Spaniards to Arms. The Batawians 
XX were all Soldiers of Fortune, and hir'd them- 
= {lves into the Roman Armies. Their Poſterity 
make uſe of Foreigners for the ſame Purpoſe that 
dme Romans did their Anceſtors. Tho' ſome 
Strokes of the French Character be the ſame, 
WE which Cz/ar has aſcrib'd to the Gauli; yet what 
a Compariſon betwixt the Civility, Humanity and 
Knowledge of the modern Inhabitants of that 
WE Country, and the Ignorance, Barbarity and 
© Grofineſs of the ancient? | 
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= ZEighthly. Wuxnx ſeveral neighbouring Na- 
tions have a very cloſe Communication together, 
either by Policy, Commerce, or Travelling, they 
acquire a Similitude of Manners, proportion'd 
7 to the Communication. Thus all the Franks 
ſeem to have a uniform Character to the Eaſtern 
Nations. The Differences among them are like 
be particular Accents of different Provinces, 
which are not diſtinguiſhable, except by an Ear 
cuſtom'd to them, and which —_— eſcape 
a Foreigner. 
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1 Ninthly. Ws may often remark a wonderful 
Mixture of Manners and Character in the fame 
3 FO {peaking the ſame Language, and ſubje& 
| to 
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ſince all theſe Cauſes take Place in their neigh- 


fe; the Imitation of Superiors ſpreading the D 


Holland, their uniform Way of Life will form 


_ -> 


to the ſame Government: And in this Particular, 
the Eugliſb are the moſt remarkable of any Peo- 
Ple, that ever were in the World. Nor is this 
to be aſcrib'd to the M tability and Uncertainty 
of their Climate, or to any-other P. cal Cauſes; 


bouring Kingdom of Scorland, without having the 
ſame Effect. Where the Government of a Nation 
is altogether republican, it is apt to beget a par- 
ticular Set of Manners. Where it is altogether 
monarchical, it is more apt to have the ſame Ef- 


national Manners faſter among the People, Ir 
a State conſiſts altogether of Merchants, ſuch 2 


their Character. If it conſiſts chiefly of No- 
bles and landed Gentry, like Germany, France, il 
and Spain, the ſame Effect follows. The Geni- 
us of a particular Se& or Religion is alſo apt 
to mould the Manners of a People. But the 
Engliſh Government is a Mixture of Monarchy, 
Ariftocracy, and Democracy: The People. are if 
compos'd of Gentry and Merchants. All Seas 
of Religion are to be found amongſt them. And 
the great Liberty and Independency, which they 
enjoy, allows every one to diſplay the Manners, 
which are peculiar to him. Hence the "Oy 
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Of N Arion Chinierens. „„ 
W of any People in the Univerſe, have the leaſt 


r. of a national Character; unleſs this very Sin- 

is this RY gularity be made * Character. 8 

1 Ir the Characters of Men depended on "4 Air- 

neigh. and Climate, the Degrees of Heat and Cold 

ng the Wy ſhould naturally be expected to have a mighty 

3 5 Influence; ſince nothing has a greater Effect 

a par- on all Plants and irrational Animals. And in- : 
4 = decd, there 1s fome Reaſon to think, that all the 

5 92 Nations, which live beyond the polar Circles or p 

: the! betwixt the Tropics, are inferior to the reſt Sf 

. If = the Species, and are utterly incapable. of all 

hk 4 higher Attainments of the human Mind. fe 


1 | Poverty and Miſery of the northern Inhabitants 
of the Globe, and the Indolence of the ſouthern, 


2 may, perhaps, account for this remarkable Dif- © 
Ger, WY ference, without having Recourſe to phyſical Cau- 
U apt ſes. This however is certain, that the Characters 2 


5 of Nations are very promiſcuous i in the temperate 
Climates, and that almoſt all the general Ob- 
ſervations, which have been form'd of the more 
ſouthern'or more northern Nations in theſe- Cli- 
mates, are ene to by uncertain and * 


1 we ſay, that the Na of the | 
Sun . the eee Men, and gives 
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them a peculiar Spind ww RE The French, 
Greeks, Egyptians and Perfians are remarkable 
for Gaiety : The Spaniards, Turks and Chineſe 
are noted for Gravity and a ſerious Behaviour; 
without any ſuch Difference of Climate, as to 


Ha ey Difference of Temper. 


Tae Greeks and Romans, who call'd all other 


Nations Barbarians, confin'd Genius and a fine 
Underſtanding to the more ſouthern Climates, 
and pronounc'd the northern Nations incapable Wl 
of all Knowledge and Civility. But Britain has 9 
produc'd as great Men, either for Action or 1 F 


OY as Ge or ws have to boaſt of. 


"Tis pretended, that the Sentiments of Men Wl 
become more delicate as they approach nearer 
the Sun; and that their Taſte of Beauty and Ele- 9 
gance of every Kind receives proportionable Im- 1 


provements in every Latitude, as we may par- 
ticularly obſerve of the Languages, of which 


the more ſouthern are ſmooth and melodious, the ; 
northern harſh and untuneable. But this Obſer- 
vation holds not univerſally. The Arabic is un- 


couth and diſagreeable : The Muſcowvite ſoft and 
muſical. Energy, Strength, and ſometimes Marſh- 
neſs form the ** Latin Tongue 
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Of NaTronat CHARACTERS. 19 
The Hafan is the moſt hquid, ſmooth, and 
effeminate Language, that cam poſſibly be ima- 
gin'd. Every Language will depend fomewhat 
on the Manners of the People ; but much more 
on that original Stock of Words and Sounds, 
which they receiv'd from their Anceſtors, and 
which remain unchangeable, even while their 
Manners admit of the greateſt Alterations. Who 
can doubt, that the Eugliſ are at preſent a much 
more polite and knowing People than the Greeks 
were for ſeveral Ages after the Siege of Troy ? 
Yet there is no Compariſon between the Lan- 
guage of Milton and that of Homer. N ay, the 
greater are the Alterations and Improvements, 
which happen in the Manners of a People, the 
leſs can be expected in their Language. A few 
great and refin'd'Geniuſes will communicate their 
Taſte and Knowledge to a whole People, and 
produce the greateſt Improvements: But they 
fix the Tongue by their Writings, and prevent, 
in ſome Degree, its farther Changes. 


My Lord Bacon has obſery'd, that the Inhabi- 
tants of the South are, in general, more ingeni- 
ous than thoſe of the North; but that, where 
the Native of à cold Climate has Genius, he riſes 
to a higher Pitch chan can be reached by the 

Cz ſouthern | 
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ſonthern Wits. This Obſervation a late Wri- 
ter + confirms, by comparing the ſouthern Wits 
to Cucumbers, which are commonly all good of 
their Kind; but at the beſt are an inſipid Fruit: 

While the northern Geniuſes are like Melons, of 
which not one in fifty is good ; but when it is 
good, it has an exquiſite Reliſh. I believe this 
Remark may be allow'd juſt, when confin'd 
to the European Nations, and to the preſent Age, 
or rather to the preceding one : But then I think 
it may be accounted for by moral Cauſes. All 
the Sciences and liberal Arts have been import- 
ed to us from the South ; and 'tis eaſy to imagine, 
that, in the firſt Ardour of Application, when 
excited by Emulation and by Glory, the few, that 
were addicted to them, would carry them to the 
greateſt Height, and ſtretch every Nerve, and 
every Faculty, to reach the Pinnacle of Perfecti- 
on. Such illuſtrious Examples ſpread Knowledge 
every where, and begot an univerſal Efteem for 
the Sciences : After which, 'tis no Wonder, that 


Induſtry relaxes ; while Men meet not with ſui- 
table Encouragements, nor arrive at ſuch Diſtint- 


tion by their Attainments. The univerſal Diffu- 
fion of Learning among a People, and the entire 
Baniſhment of groſs Ignorance and Ruſticity is, 

I Dr, Berkeley ; Minute Philoſopher. 6 
therefore, 
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15 Of NATIONAL CnanacTers. 22 
therefore, ſeldom attended with any remarkable 
perfection in particular Perſons. © Formerly, ſays. 
% Juvenal, Learning was confin'd to Greece and 
« 7taly, Now the whole World emulate Athens 
« and Rome. Eloquent Gaul has taught Bri- 
« tain, knowing in the Laws. Even Thult en- 
c tertains Thoughts of hiring Rhetoricians for its 
« Inſtruction.” * This State of Learning is re- 
markable ; becauſe Juwenal is himſelf the laſt of 
the Roman Writers, who poſſeſt any Degree of 
Genius: Thoſe, who ſucceeded, are valued for 
nothing but the Matters of Fact, of which they 
give us Information. I wiſh the late Converſion 
of Muyſcovy to the Study of the Sciences may not 
prove a hke Prognoſtic to the uns Period of 
Learning. | | 


Cardinal Bentiwjoglio gives the Preference to 
the northern Nations above the ſouthern with 
regard to Candour and Sincerity ; and menti- 
ons, on the one Hand, the Spaniardt and Jali- 
ans, and on the other, the Flemiſh and Germans. 

Fed Cantaber unde 
Stoicus ? antiqui ' preſertim etate Metelli, | 
Nunc totus Graias, neftraſque habet orbis Abena. 


Gallia cauſidices docuit Facunda Britannos : 
De cenducendo loquitur jam rbetore Thulf, Satyr. 15. 
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But I am apt to think, Sack loo depprand be 
Accident. - The ancient Romans feem to have 
been a candid ſincere People; as are the modern 
Turis. But if we will needs ſuppoſe, that this 
Event has ariſen-from fixt Cauſes, we may only 
conclude from it, that all Extremes are apt to 
concur, and are commonly attended with the 
ſame'Confequences.  Freackery is the moſt uſual 
Concomitant of Ignoranee and Barbarity ; and 
if civiliꝝ d Nations ever embrace fubtle and crook - 
ed Politics, tis from an Exceſs of Refinement, 
which. makes them diſdain the plain _ Road 
to eee Glory. 


- ol. 
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| Mor: Conqueſt have gone . North to 
South; and thence it has been infer'd, that the 
northern Nations poſſeſs a ſuperior Degree of 
Courage and Ferocity. But it would have been 


juſter to have ſaid, that moſt Conqueſts are made 


by Poverty and Want upon Plenty and Riches. 
The Saracens, leaving the Deſerts of Arabia, ear- 
ried their Conqueſts northwards upon all the fer- 
tile Provinces of the Roman Empire; and met 


the Tyrks half Way, who were eoming ſouthwards 
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C Naxrio nal CHARACTERS. 23 
Ax eminent Writer * has remark d, that all 
couragious Animals are alſo earnivorous, and chat 
greater Courage is to be expected in a People, 
ſuch as the Engliſh, whoſe Food is ſtrong and 
hearty, than in the half-ſtarv'd Commonalty of 


other Countries. But the Særvedes, notwithſtand- 


ing their Difadvantages in this Particular, are 
not inferior, in martial Courage, to EN — 
that ever was in the World. 


IN 8 we may n that Core 
of all national Qualities, is the moſt precarious; 
becauſe it is exerted only at Intervals, and by 
a few in every Nation; whereas Induſtry, Know- 
ledge, Civility, may be of conſtant and univerſal 
Uſe, and may become habitual to the whole Peo- 
ple. If Courage be preſery'd, it muſt be by 
Diſcipline, Example, and Opinion . The tenth 
. of ef and the e of Pian 

; in 

* Sir William 7 emple” 8 Account of che Netherlands. © 


+ As a Proof how much Courage Fc on Opini- 
on, we may obſerve, that of the two chief Tribes of the 
Greeks, the Dotians and Toniant, the former were always 
eſteem'd, and always appeat'd more brave and manly than 
the latter; tho* the Colonies of both the Tribes were 


| N dan intetmingled thro? all the Extent of Greece, 
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in France were form d promiſcuouſly from amongſt 
the Citizens; but having once entertain'd a No- 


tion, that they were the beſt Troops in the Ser- 


* this very Opinion really made them ſuch. 


Differences of Men in different Climates, on 


which we can repoſe any Weight, is the Vulgar 


one, that People in the northern Regions have 
a greater Inclination to ſtrong Liquors, and thoſe 
in the ſouthern to Love and Women. One can 
aſſign a very probable phy/ica/ Cauſe for this Dif- 


erence. Wine and diſtill'd Spirits warm the 


frozen Blood in the colder Climates, and forti- 
Men againſt the Injuries of the Weather: As 
the genial Heat of the Sun, in the Countries, 


expos'd to his Beams, inflames the Blood, and 


aner the Paſhon betwixt the 9 | 


Px ERHAPS too, the Matter may Jos en 
for by moral Cauſes. All ſtrong Liguors are 
rarer in the North, and conſequently are more 


the lefſer Afa, Sicily, Italy and the Iſlands of the Arc. 


| an Sea. The Athenians were the only Jonians that ever 


had any Reputation for Valour or military Atchieve- 


ments; tho' even theſe were eſteem'd inferior to the La- 


5 the braveſt of the Dori ant. 
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coveted. 
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iT as only Obſervation, with regard to the 
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Of National CHARACTERS. 25 
coveted. Diodorus Siculus tells us, that the 
Gauls, in his Time, were great Drunkards, and 
much addicted to Wine, chiefly from its Rarity 
and Novelty. On the other Hand, the Heat 
in the ſouthetn Climates, obliging Men and 
Women to go half naked, thereby renders their 


frequent Commerce more dangerous, and in- 


flames their mutual Paſſion. This makes Parents 
and Huſbands more jealous and reſerv'd; which 
fill farther inflames the Paſſion. Not to men- 
tion, that as Women ripen ſooner in the ſou- 
thern Regions, tis neceflary to obſerve greater 
Jealouſy and Care in their Education; it b 
evident that a Girl of twelve cannot poſleſs equal 
Diſcretion to govern the Furies of this Paſſion, 
as one, who feels not its Violence till ſhe be 
ſeventeen or n 


 PzRHAPS too, the Fat is falſe, that Nature 
has, either from moral or phyſical Cauſes, diftri- 


buted theſe different Inclinations to the different 


Climates. The ancient Greeks, tho" born in a 
warm e ſeem to have been much addicted 


* Lib. 5. The ſame Author aferides Taciturnity to 
that People ; a new Proof that national CharaQters „ 
* very much. | 

ih; t 
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= to the Bottle ; nor were their Parties of Pleaſure 
{1 5 any thing but Matches of Drinking amongſt the 
nw Men, who paſt their Time altogether apart from 
ind the Fair- Sex. Yet when Alexander led the Greeks 
[ f f into Pera, a ſtill more ſouthern Climate, they 
I : multiplied their Debauches of this Kind, in Tmi- 
| tation of the Perſian Manners. So honourable 
1148 was the Character of a Drunkard amongſt the 
j | Perfians, that Cyrus the younger, ſoliciting the A 
Wi. ſober Lacedemonians for Suecour againſt his Bro- 
4 ! ! ther, Artaxerxes, claims it chiefly on Account 3 
1 Jt | of his ſuperior Endowments, as more valorous, ⁶ 
k 1 more bountiful, and a better Drinker. Davis Ml 
II | Hhfaſprs made it be inſcribed on his Tombſtone, 
4 among his other Virtues and Princely Quatities, 
. 5 1 that no-one could: bear a greater Quantity of Li- 
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quor. You may obtain any Thing of the Negroes 
by offering them ſtrong Liquors; and may eaſi- 
N ty prevail with them to fell, not only their Pa- 
: rents, but their Wives and Miſtreſſes, for a Caik 
| of Brandy. In France and Italy no Body ever 
drinks pure Wine, except in the greateſt Heats 
of Summer; and indeed, it is then almoſt as ne- 
ceſſary, in order to recruit the Spirits, evapo- 
rated by Heat, as it is in Seveden, during the 
Winter, in order to warm the Bodies congeal'd 
by the en of the Seaſon. 
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Of NATIONAL CHARACTERS. 27 

Ir Jealouſy be regarded as a Proof of aa 
rous Diſpoſition, no People were more zealous. 
than the Mu/covites, before their Communicatien 

with Lurche had ſomeuhat a Ae, 

in this Particular. 


— of 


B ur ſuppoſing the Fact true, that Mein by 
phyſical Principles, has regularly diſtributed thaie 
two Paſſions, the one to the northern, the other 
to the ſouthern - Regions; we .can--only infer, 
that the Climate may affect the groſſer and more 
= bodily Organs of our Frame; not that it gan 
work upon thoſe finer Organs, on which the 


Operations of the Mind and Underſtanding de- 
pend. And this is agreeable to the Analogy of 
Nature. The Races of Animals never dege- 


nerate when carefully tended; and Horſes, in 


particular, always ſhow their Blood in their 


4 Shape, Spirit, and Swiftneſs : But a Coxcomb- 


E 1 may beget a Philoſopher, as a Man of Virtue- 


may leave a Scoundrel Progeny. . 


I 8HALL conclude this Subject with obſerving, 


that tho* the Paſſion for Liquor be much more 


brutal and debafing than Love, which, when 
properly manag'd, is the Source of all Polite- 
| neſs 


1 E88 AT I. 
neſs and Refinement ; yet this gives not ſo great 
an Advantage to the ſouthern Climates, as we 
may be apt, at firſt Sight, to imagine. When 
\Love goes beyond a certain Pitch, it renders Men 
jealous, and cuts off the free Intercourſe betwixt 
the Sexes, on which the Politeneſs of a Nati- 
on will always much depend. And if we would 
ſubtilize and refine upon this Point, we might ob- 
ſerve, that Nations, in very temperate Climates, 
ſtand the faireſt Chance for all Sorts of Improve- 
ment; their Blood not being ſo inflam'd as to 
render them jealous, and yet being warm enough 
to make them ſet a due Value on the Charms _ 
Endowments of the Fair Sex. FF 
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Of the ORIGINAL CONTRACT, 
As no Party, in the preſent Age, can pre- 
A tend to ſupport itſelf, without a philoſo- 
phical or ſpeculative Syſtem of Principles, an- 
nex d to its political or practical ones; we accor- 
dingly find, that each of the Parties, into which 
this Nation is divided, has rear'd up a Fabric 
of this Kind, in order to protect and cover that 
Scheme of Actions, which it proſecutes. The 
People being commonly very rough Builders, 
eſpecially in this ſpeculative way, and more 
eſpecially ſtill, when actuated by Party Zeal ; 
tis natural to imagine, that their Workmanſhip 
maſt be a little unſhapely, and diſcover evident 
Marks of that Violence and Hurry, in which 
it was rais d. The one Party, by tracing up the 
Origin of Government to the Derry, endeavour 
to render it {6 ſacred and inviolate, that it muſt 
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be little leſs than Sacrilege, however diſorderly 
it may become, to touch or invade it, in the ſmal- 
left Article. The other Party, by founding Go- 
vernment altogether on the Conſent of the Pzo- 
PLE, ſuppoſe that there is a Kind of original Con- 
tract, by which the Subjects have reſerv'd the 
Power of reſiſting their Sovereign, whenever they 
finqt themſelves aggrieved by that Authority, 
with which they have, for certain Purpoſes, 
voluntarily entruſted him. Theſe are the ſpecu- 
lative Principles of the two Parties; and theſe 
too are the practical Conſequences, deduc'd from 


-_ 


Fs naLrL venture to affirm, That both theſe 
8 yſtems of /peculative Principles are juſt ; tho not 
in the Senſe, intended by the Parties: And That 
Zoth the Schemes of practical Conſequences are pru- 


dent ; thu” not in the Extremes, ta which each Par- 


ty, : 77 Oppoſe tion to the other, has . endea- 


waured to carry them. 


: Fo ar the Derry iche uldimace Author of 
all Government, will never be denied by any 
one wo admits a general Providence, and al- 

lows, that all Events in the Univerſe are con- 
ducted wu a uniform Plan and directed to wiſe 


Purpo- 
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' Purpoſes, As "tis impoſſible for kamae Race 


to ſubſiſt, at - leaſt in any comfortable or ſeciie 
State, without the Protection of Government; 
it maſt eertainly have been intended By that 


betiefleent Being, who means the Good of all 


his Creatures: And as it has univerſally, in Fact, 


taken place, in all Countries and all Ages; we 


may conclude, with {till greater Certainty, that 
it was intended by that omniſcient Being, who 
can never be deceived by any Event or Opera- 
tion. But fince he gave riſe to it, not by any 
particular or miraculous Interpoſition, But by 
his concealed and univerſal Efficacy ; a So] 
reign cannot, properly ſpeaking, be called his 
Vice-gerent, in any other Senſe than every Pow- 
er or Force, being deriv d from him, may be faid 
to act by his Commiſſion. Whatever actually 
happens is comprehended in the general Plan or 
Intention of Providence; nor has the greateſt 


and moſt lawful Prince any more Reafon, upon 


that Account, to plead a peculiar Sacredneſs or 

inviolable Authority, than an inferior Magiſtrate, 

or even an Uſurper, or even a Robber anda 

Pyrate. The ſame divine Super-intendant, who, 

for wiſe Purpoſes, inveſted an Elixaberb or a 

—_— with Authority, did-alſo, for Purpoſes, 
| Harry the TVth of France. | 
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indeſealble Right. 


=. RS 8 A1 3 
no doubt, equally wiſe, tho unknown, beſtow 
Power on a Borgia or an Angria. The ſame 
Cauſes, which gave Riſe to the Sovereign Pow- 
er in every State, did alſo eſtabliſh every petty 
Juriſdiction in it, and every limited Authority. 
A Conſtable, therefore, no leſs than a King, 
acts by a divine Commiſſion, and poſſeſſes an 


— 


Wur x we conſider how nearly equal all Men 
are in their bodily Force, and even in their men- 
tal Powers and Faculties, ere cultivated by Edu- 
cation ; we muſt neceſſarily allow, that nothing 
but their own Conſent cou'd, at firft, aſſociate 
them together, and ſubje& them to any Autho- 
rity. The PzoeLE, if we trace up Government 
to its firſt Origin, in the Woods and Deſerts, are 


the Source of all Power and juriſdiction, and 


voluntarily, for the Sake of Peace and Order, 
abandon'd their native Liberty, and receiv'd Laws 
from their Equal and Companion. The Con- 
ditions, upon which they were willing te ſub- 
mit, were either expreſt, or were ſo clear and 
obvious, that it might well be eſteem'd ſuper- 


fluous to expreſs them. If this, then, be meant 


by the. original Contract, it cannot be denied, 


that all Government is, at firſt, founded on a 


22 Con- 
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Contract, and that the moſt ancient rude Com- 
binations of Mankind were form'd entirely by 
that Principle. In vain, are we ſent to the Re- 
cords.to ſeek for this Charter of our Liberties. 
It was not wrote on Parchment, nor yet on 
Leaves or Barks of Trees. It preceded the Uſe 
of Writing, and all the other civiliz'd Arts of 
Life. But we trace it plainly in the Nature of - 
Man, and in the Equality, which we find in all 
the Individuals of that Species. Fhe Force, 
which now preyails, and which is founded on 
Fleets and Armies, is plainly political, and de- 
riv'd from Authority, the Effe& of eſtabliſh'd 
Government. A;Man's natural Force conſiſts 


only in the Vigour of his Limbs and Fi irmpeſs 


of his Courage; which could never ſubject Mul- 
titudes to his Command. Nothing but their 


own Conſent, and their Senſe of the Advanta- 


ges of Peace aud SOD can s had that 
Influence. * | 


Br UT Philoſophers, who haye embrac'd a Par- 


ty (if that be not a Contradiction in Terms) 
are nat contented with theſe Conceſſions. They 


on: 
» 


aſſert, not only that Government in its earlieſt In- 


fancy aroſe from Conſent, or the voluntary Com- 
bination af the People, but t lo, that, even at 
D pre- 


k 
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preſent, when it has attain'd its full Maturity, 
it reſts on no other Foundation. They affirm, 
that all Men are ftill born equal, and owe Al- 
legiance to no Prince or Government, unleſs 
bound by the Obligation and Sanction of a Pro- 
miſe. And as no Man, without ſome Equivalent, 
would forego the Advantages of his native Liber- 
ty, and ſubje& himſelf to the Will of another; 
this Promiſe is always underſtood to be conditi- 
onal, and impoſes on him no Obligation, unleſs 
he meets with Juſtice and Protection from his So- 
vereign. Theſe Advantages the Sovereign pto- 
miſes him in return; and if he fails in the Exe- 
cution, he has broke his Articles of Engagement, 
and thereby freed his Subjects from all Obli- 
gations to Allegiance. Such, according to theſe 
Philoſophers, is the Foundation of Authority 
in every Government; and ſuch the Right of 
Reſiſtance, poſſeſt by every Subject. 


Bur would theſe Nie look abroad in- 
to the World, they would meet with nothing 
that, in the leaſt, correſponds to their Ideas, or 
can warrant fo refin'd and philoſophical a Syſtem, 
On the contrary, we find, every where, Prin- 
ces, who claim their Subjects as their Property, 
and afſert their independent Right of Sovereign- 


— ty. 
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ty; from Conqueſt or Succeſſion. We find alſo, 
every where, Subjects, who acknowledge this 
Right in their Princes, and ſuppoſe themſelves 
born under Obligations of Obedience to a cer- 


tain Sovereign, as much as under the Ties of 
Reverence and Duty to certain Parents. Theſe 
Connexions are always conceived to be equally 


independent of our Conſent, in Perfi a and China; 


in France and Spain; and even in Holland and 


England, wherever the Doctrines abovemention'd 
have not been carefully inculcated. Obedience 


or Subjection becomes ſo familiar, that moſt Men 


never make any Enquiry about its Origin or 


Cauſe, more than about the Principle of Gra- 


vity, Reſiſtance, or the moſt univerſal Laws of 


Nature. Or if Curioſity ever move them; as 
ſoon as they learn, that they themſelves and their 
Anceſtors have, for ſeveral Ages, or from Time 


immemorial, been ſubject to ſuch a Government 
or ſuch a Family; they immediately acquieſces 
and acknowledge their Duty of Allegiance. Were 
you to preach, in moſt Parts of the World, that 
political Connexions are founded altogether on 
voluntary Conſent or a mutual Promiſe, the Ma- 
giſtrate would ſoon impriſon you, as ſeditious, 
for looſening the Tyes of Obedience; if your 
F mg did not before ſhut you up, as delirious, 
5 . for 


V 

for advancing ſuck Abſurdities. is ſtrange, 
that an Act of the Mind, which every Indivi- 
dual is fappos'd to have form'd, and after he 


came to the Uſe of Reafon too, otherwiſe it 


cou't have no Authority; that this Act, E ſay, 
ſhould be ſo unknown to all of them, that, 
over the Face of the whole Earth, there fearce 
remain any Traces or Memory of it. 


Ju i the Contract, on which Government is 
founded, is ſaid to be the original Contrast; 
and conſequently may be ſuppos d too old to 
fall under the Knowledge of the preſent Genera- 
tion. If the Agreement, by which favage Men 


firſt aſſociated and eonjoin d their Force, be here 


meant; this is acknowledged to be real ; but 
being ſo ancient, and being obliterated. by a 
thouſand Changes of Government and Princes, 
it eannot now be ſuppos d to retain any Authe- 


tity. If we would. ſay any Thing to the Pur- 


poſe, we muſt aſſert, that every patticular Go- 
vernment, which is lawful, and which impoſes 
any Duty of Allegiance on the SubjeQ, was, at 
firſt, founded on. Conſent and a voluntary Com- 
pact. But beſides that this ſuppoſes the Con- 
ſent of the Fathers to bind the Children, even 
to the maſt remote Generations (which repub- 
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lican Writers will never allow) beſides this, I 


ſay, it is not juſtified by Hiſtory or Experience, 
in any Age or Country of the World. 


AL Mos r all the Governments, which exiſt 
at preſent, or of which there remains any Record 
in Story, have been founded originally, either 


on Uſurpation, or Conqueſt, or both, without 


any Pretence of a fair Conſent, or voluntary 
Subjection of the People. When an artful and 
bold Man is plac'd at the Head of an Army or 
Factien, tis often eaſy for him, by employing 
ſometimes Violence, ſometimes falſe Pretences, 
to eſtabliſh his Dominion over a People a hun- 
dred Times more numerous than his Partizans. 
He allows no ſuch open Communication, that 
his Enemies can know, with Certainty, their 
Number or Forces. He gives them no Lei- 


' dure to aſſemble together in a Body to oppoſe 


him. Even all thoſe, who are the Inſtruments 
of his Uſarpation, may wiſh his Fall ; but their 
Ignorance of each other's Intentions keeps them 
in Awe, and is the ſole Cauſe of his Security. 
By ſuch Arts as theſe many Governments have 
been eftabliſh'd ; and this is all the original Con- 


trad they have to boaſt of, 
03. 1 Tar 
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THE F ace of the Earth is continually chang- 


ing, by the Encreaſe of ſmall Kingdoms into 


mighty Empires, by the Diſſolution of great 
Empires into ſmaller Kingdoms, by the planting 
of Colonies, by the Migration of Tribes. Is 
there any Thing diſcoverable, in all theſe Events, 
but Force and Violence? Where is the mutual 
Agreement or voluntary * ſo much 
talkt of? 


Ev x the ſmootheſt Way, by which a Nation 


may receive a foreign Maſter, by Marriage or 
a Will, is not extremely honourable for the Peo- 
ple; but ſuppoſes them to be diſpos'd of, like 
a Dowry or a Legacy, according to the Plea- - 
ſure or Intereſt of their Rulers. : 


BU where no Force interpoſes, and Election 
takes place; what is this Election ſo highly 
vaunted ? Tis either a few great Men, who 
decide for the Whole, and will allow of no 


Contradiction or Oppoſition: Or 'tis the Rab- 
ble, that follow a ſeditious Ring- leader, who 
is not known, perhaps, to a dozen amongſt them, 


and who owes his Advancement merely to his 
* or the momentary Caprice of his 
Fellows. 
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Of the ORIGINAL CON TR ACT. 
Fellows. Are theſe diſorderly EleQions, which 
are rare too, of ſuch mighty Authority, as to he 
the only lawful F oundation of all Government 
and Allegiance 7 5 8 : 


* - 


In reality, there is not a more terrible Events 


than a total Diſſolution of Government, which 


gives Liberty to the Multitude, and makes the 
Determination or Choice of the new Eſtabliſh- 
ment depend upon a Number, that nearly ap- 


proaches the Body of the People: For it never 


comes entirely to the whole Body of them. Eve- 


ry wiſe Man, then, wiſhes to ſee, at the Head 


of a powerful and obedient Army, a General, 
who may ſpeedily ſeize the Prize, and give to the 
People a Maſter, which they are ſo unfit to 


chooſe for themſelves. So little correſpondent 
is F act and Reality to thoſe philoſophical N otions. 


LET not = Eſtabliſhment at "the 1 


Iution, deceive us, or make us ſo much in Love 
with a philoſphical Origin to Government, 'as 


to imagine all. others monſtrous and eg 
Even that was far from correſponding to theſe 
reſin d Ideas. Twas only the Succeſſion, and 


that only in the regal Part of the Government, ü 
| which was then changed: And twas only the 
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Maj ority of {even hundred, who determin'd that 


Change for near Teven Millions. I doubt not, 
indeed, but the Bulk oftheſe ſeven Millions acqui- 


eſc'd willingly in the Determination: But Was 
the Matter left, in the leaſt, to their Choice? 


Was it not juſtly ſuppoſed to be, from that Mo- 
ment, decided, and every Man puniſh'd, who 
refus'd to ſubmit to the new Sovereign! How 


Stherways could the Matter have ever been 
DM to "Wy Ifue or C onclufion ? 


"1; HE Repiblic of Athins was, 1 believe, tv 
moöſt extenſive Democracy we fead of in Hiſto- 


ry: Vet if we make the requiſite Allowances 


For the Women, the Slaves, and the Strangers, 
we ſhall find, that that Efabliſhment was not, at 
firſt, made, nor any Law ever voted, by a went 
Part of thoſe, who were bound to pay Obedience 
to it. Not to mention the Iſlands and foreign 
Dominions, which the Athenians claim'd as theirs 


by Right of Conqueſt. And as tis well known, 


that popular Aſſemblies in that City were al- 
ways full of Licence and Diſorder, notwith- 
ſtanding of the Forms and Laws, by which they 
Were checkt: How much more diforderly muſt 
they be, Where they form not the eftabliſh'd 


Conditutn, but allemble undvItnouſly on the 


Dif- 


ai. 
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Diſſolution ef the ancient Government, ih ör- 
der to give riſe to a new one? How -chimerical 
muſt it be te talk of a Choice in any fue r- 


eumſtances ? 


"Pri M Mis to By, Ust all "Covenants 
are, or ſhou'd be, at firſt, —_— on popular 


 Confent, as much as the N eceflity of Aumann 


Affairs will admit. This favours entirely my 


: Pretenſion. I maintain, that human Affairs ne- 
ver will admit of this Conſent; ſeldom of che 


Appearanee of it: But that Conqueſt or Uſat. 
pation, that is, in plain Terms, Force, by do- 
ing the ancient Governments, is the Origin of 


almoſt all the new ones, that ever were eſta- 
bliſh'd in the World. And that in the few Ca- 
ſes, wherein Conſent may ſeem to have taken 


place, it was ſo irregular, fo confin'd, or ſo much 
intermix'd either with Fraud or Violence, that 
it cannot have any ue Authority. 0 


WAREN a new 1 Is eftabliſh'd, by 
whatever Arts, the People are commonly diſſa- 


tisfy'd with it, and pay Obedience more from 


Pear and Neceſſity, than from any Idea of Al- 
legiance or moral Obligation. The Prince is 
e and jealous, and muſt carefully guard 

1 5 — 


"=. S 
againſt every Beginning or Appearance of In- 


ſurrection. Time, by Degrees, removes all 


theſe Difficulties, and accuſtoms the Nation to 
regard, as their lawful or native Princes, that Fa- 
mily, whom, at firſt, they conſidered as Uſur- 
pers or foreign Conquerors. In order to found 
this Opinion, they have no Recourſe to any No- 
tion of voluntary Conſent or Promiſe, which, 
they know, never was, in this Caſe, either ex- 
pected or demanded. The original Eftabliſh- 
ment was form'd by Violence, and ſubmitted to 
from Neceſlity. The ſubſequent Adminiſtration 
is alſo ſupported by Power, and acquieſc'd in 
by the People, not as a Matter of Choice, but 
of Obligation. They imagine not, that their 
Conſent gives their Prince a Title : But they 
willingly conſent, becauſe they think, that, from 


long Poſſeſſion, he has acquir'd a Title, indepen- 


dent of their Choice or Inclination. 


SHOULD it be ſaid, that by living under the 


Dominion of a Prince, which one might leave, 
every Individual has given a tacit Conſent to 


his Authority, and promis'd him Obedience; it 
may be anſwer'd, That ſuch imply'd Conſent 
can only take place, where a Man imagines, 


that the Matter depends on his Choice. But 
where 
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where he thinks (as all Mankind do, who are 
born under eftabliſh'd Governments) that by his 
Birth he owes Allegiance to a certain Prince or 
certain Government; it would be abſurd to in- 
fer a Conſent or Choice, which he as in 
this Caſe, renounces and aby ures. 


Can we ſeriouſly fay, that a. poor Peaſant 
or Artizan has a free Choice to leave his own 
Country, when he knows no foreign Language 
or Manners, and lives from Day to Day, by the 
ſmall Wages he acquires ? We may as well aſſert, 
that a Man, by remaining in a Veſſel, freely con- 
ſents to the Dominion of the Maſter ; tho' he 
was carry d on board while aſleep, and muſt leap 
into the Ocean, and periſh, the Moment he 


leaves her. 


Wrar if the Prince forbid his Subjeſts d to 
leave his Dominions; as Tiberius puniſh'd a Ro- 
man Senator for attempting to fly to the Par- 


thians, in order to eſcape his Tyranny ? Or 


as the ancient Muſcovites prohibited all travel- 
ling under Pain of Death? And did a Prince 
obſerve, that many of his Subjects were ſeiz d 


with the Frenzy of tranſporting themſelves to 


foreign Nations, he would dad btleſs, with great 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon and Juſtice, reſtrain it, in order to pre. 


vent the Depopulation of his own Country. 

Would he forfeit the Allegiance of all is Sub- 
jects, by fo wife and reaſonable a Law ? Vet the 
Freedom of their Choice-is ſurely, in that Caſe, 

raviſh'd from them. 


AComrany of Men, who fhould: leave 
their native Country, in order to Peaple ſome 
uffitthabited Region, might dream of recovering 
Their native Freedom; but they would ſoon find, 
that their Prince ſtill laid claim to them, and 
call'd them his Subjects, even in cheir new Set- 


tlement. And in this he would aft entirely con- 


formable to the common Ideas of Mankind. 


Tus trueſt zacit Conſent of this Kind, which 


is ever obſery'd, is when a F oreigner ſettles in 


any Country, and is beforchand acquainted with 


the Prince, and Government, and Laws, to 


which he moſt ſubmit: Vet is his Allegiance, 
cho more voluntary, much leſs expected or de- 
pended on, than that of a natural born Subject. 


On the contrary, his native Prince ſtill aſſerts 
a Right to him. And if he puniſhes not the 
Renegade, when he ſeizes him in War with 
his new Prince's Commiſſion; this Clemency 


is 
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is not founded on the municipal Law, which in 
all Countries condemns the Priſoner; but on 
the Conſent of Princes, who have agreed to this 
Indulgence, in order to prevent Repriſals. 


SUPPOSE an Uſurper, after having baniſh'& 
his lawful Prince and royal Family, ſhould eſta- 
bliſh his Dominion for ten or a dozen Yearg in 
any Country, and ſhould preſerve ſuch an exact. 


| Diſcipline in his Troops, and ſo regular a Diſ- 


poſition in his Gariſons, that, no Inſurrection 
had ever been rais'd, or even Murmur heard, 
againſt his Adminiſtration: Can it be aſlerted, 
that the People, who in their Hearts abhor his 
Treaſon, have tacitly conſented to his Authority, 
and promis d him Allegiance, merely becauſe, 
from Neceſlity, they hve under his Dominion ? 
Suppoſe again their natural Prince reftar'd, by 
Means of an Army, which he aſſembles in fe- 
reign Countries: They receive him with Jay 
and Exultation, and ſhew plainly with what Re- 


luctance they had ſuhmitted to any other Yake. 


I may now aſk, upon what Foundation the 
Prince's Title ſtands ? Not on popular Conſent 
ſurely : For tho' the People willingly acquieſce in 
his Authority, they never imagine, that their 
Conſent makes him Sovereign : They conſent; 

berauſe 


— 1 


becauſe they apprehend him to be already, by 
Birth, their lawful Sovereign. And as to that ta- 


cit Conſent, which may now be infer'd from their 
living under his Dominion, this is no more than 
what they formerly gore to the Tyrant and 


Ufurper. 


Wu N we aſſert, that all lawful Government 
ariſes from the People, we certainly do them 
a great deal more Honour than they deſerve, or 
even expect and deſire from us. After the Ro- 
man Dominions became too unweildy for the Re- 
public to govern, the People, over the whole 
known World, were extremely grateful to Au- 
guffus for that Authority, which, by Violence, 
he eftabliſh'd over them; and they ſhew'd an equal 
Diſpoſition to ſubmit to the Succeſſor, whom he 
left them, by his laſt Will and Teftament. It was 
afterwards their Misfortune, that there never 


was, in one Family, any long regular Succeſſi- 


on; but that their Line of Princes was continu- 
ally broke, either by private Aſſaſſinations or 
public Rebellions. The Prætorian Bands, On 
the Failure of every Family, ſet up one Empe- 


ror : the Legions in the Eaſt a ſecond : thoſe in 
Germany, perhaps, a third: And the Sword alone 
could decide their Pretenſions. The Condition 
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= Of the Okiors xn CONTRACT. 47 
of the People, in that mighty Monarchy, was 
to be lamented, not becauſe the Choice of Em- 
peror was never left to them; for that was im- 
practicable: But becauſe they never fell under 
any Succeſſion of Maſters, who might regularly 


follow each other. As to the Violence and Wars 


and Bloodſhed, occaſion'd by every new Settle- 
ment; thoſe were blameleſs, becauſe inevitable. 


£> 


Tre Houſe of Lancaſter raPd in England 
about fixty Years : 'The preſent Eſtabliſhment has 
taken Place very near the ſame Time. Have all 
Views of Right in another Family been utter- 
ly extinguiſh'd ; even tho' few Men now alive 
had arriv'd at Years of Diſcretion, when it was 
expell'd, or could have conſented to its Domini. 
on, or have promis'd it Allegiance? A ſufficient 
Indication ſurely of the general Sentiment of 
Mankind on this Head. For we blame not the 
Adherents of the abdicated Family, merely on 
Account of the long Time they have preſerv'd 
their imaginary Fidelity. We blame them for 
adhering to a Family, which, we affirm, has 
been juſtly expell'd, and which, from the Mo- 
ment the new Settlement took place, had for- 
ted ya Title to Authority. 


Bur 


ar” © „„ II. 

Bur would we have a more regular, at leaff, 
2 more philoſophical Refutation of this Princi- 
ple of an original Contract or popular Con- 
ſent; perhaps, the * Obſervations may 
8 {uffice. : 


AL L moral Duties may be divided into __ 
Kinds. The if are thoſe, to which Men are 


impell'd by a natural Inſtinct or immediate Pro- 
penſity, that operates in them, independent of all 


Ideas of Obligation, and of all Views either to 
public or private Utility. Of this Nature are, 
Love of Children, Gratitude to BenefaRors, Pity 


to the Misfortunate. When we reflect on the 


Advantage, that reſults to Society from ſuch hu- 
mane Inſtincts, we pay them the juſt Tribute 
of moral Approbation and Eſteem : But the 
'Perſon, actuated by them, feels their Power and 
nn antecedent to any ſuch Reſlegion. 


Tes ue Rind of moral Duties are. ſuch as 


are not ſupported by any original Inſtincts of Na- 
ture, hut are perform'd entirely from à Senſc 


of Obligation, when we conſider the Neceſli- 


ties of human Society, and the Impoſſibility of 
© ſupporting it, if theſe Duties were neglected. 
"Tis thus Juſtice or a Regard to the Property of 
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Of the osten ConTract. 49 
others, Fidelity or the Obſervance of Promiſes, 
become moral Duties, and acquire an Authority 
over Mankind. For as tis evident that every 
Man loves himſelf better than any other Per- 

ſon, he is naturally impell'd to acquire as much 
as poſſible ; and nothing can ever reſtrain him, 

in this Propenſity, but Reflection and Experi- 

ence, by which he learns the pernicious Effects 
of that Licence, and the total Diſſolution of 


Society, which muſt enſue from i it. His original 


Inclination, therefore, or Inſtin& is here check d 
and reſtrain d by a ſubſequent TROY or Obſer- | 
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'T HE 7 is es the 3 wich the po- 
lnical or civil Duty of Allegiance, as with the 
natural Duties of Juſtice and Fidelity. Our pri- 

mary Inſtincts lead us, either to indulge ourſelves 


in unlimited Liberty, or to ſeek Dominion over 
others: And 'tis Reflection only, that engages 
us to facrifice ſuch ſtrong Paſſions to the Inte- 
reſts of Peace and Order. A very fmall Degree 
of Experience and Obſervation ſuffices to teach 
us, that Society cannot poſſibly be maintained 
without the Authority of Magiſtrates, and that 


that Authority muſt ſoon fall into Contempt, 7 
Where exatt Obedience! is not pay'd to it. The 
k T * _ 
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Obſervation of theſe g Meral and obvious Inte- 
reſts is the Source of Allegiance, and of that 
moral Obligation, which we 6 ph — it. 


Wu Ar Neceſf ty i is there, therefore, to 3 
the Duty, of Allegiance or Obedience to Magi- 
ſtrates on that of Fidelity or à Regard to Pro- 
miſes, and to ſuppoſe, that 'tis the Conſent of 
each Individual, which ſubjecis him to Govern- 
ment; when it appears, that both Allegiance 
and Fidelity ſtand preciſely on the ſame Foun- 
dation, and are both ſubmitted to by Mankind, 
on Account of the apparent Intereſts and Ne- 


ceſſities of human Society? We. are bound to 


obey our Sovereign, tis ſaid ; becauſe we have 
given a tacit Promiſe to that Purpoſe. But why 
are we bound to oblerve our Promiſe ? It muſt be 
aſſerted, that the Commerce and Intercourſe of 
Mankind, which are of ſuch infinite Advantage, 
can have no Security, where Men pay no regard 
to their, Engagements. It may, in like Man- 
ner, be ſaid, that Men could not live at all 3 in So- 
ciety, at leaſt in a civilizd Society, without 
Laws and Magiſtrates and Judges, to prevent the 
Encroachments of the itrong upon the. weak, 
the violent upon the juſt and equitable. The 
Obligation to Allegiance, being of like Force 

and 
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Of the ORIGINAL. Cox racer. &. 
and Authority with the Obligation to Fidelity, 
we gain nothing by reſolving the one into the 
other. The general Intereſts or Neceſſities of 
Society are ſufficient t to eſtabliſh both. 


Ir the 3 is aſkt of that Obedience, which 
we are bound to pay to Government, I readily 
anſwer ; becauſe Society cau'd nat otheraviſe ſubſet : 
And this Anſwer is clear and intelligible to all 
Mankind. Your anſwer is, becazſe wwe ſben d 
keep our Word. But beſides, that no Body, till 
train'd in a philoſophical Syſtem, can either com- 


prehend or reliſh this Anſwer ; Beſides this, I 


ſay, you find yourſelf embarraſs'd, when tis 


afſk'd you, why wwe are bound to keep our Word ? 


And you can give no other Anſwer, but what 


would, immediately, without any Circuity, have 


accounted for our Obligation to Allegiance. 


Bur n base is Allegiance que] And who are 
our laauful Sovereigns * This Queſtion is often 


the moſt difficult of any, and liable to inh- 
- nite Diſcuſſions. When People are ſo happy, 
chat they can anſwer, Our preſent Sovercign, who 
. inherits, in a direct Line, from Anceſtors, that have 
 gowern'd us for many Ages; this Anſwer admits 
« uy even tho' Hiſtorians, in tracing 
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up to the remoteſt Antiquity the Origin of that 


royal Family, may find, as commonly happerts, 


that its -firſt Authority was deriv'd from Uſur- 
pation and Violence. "Tis confeſt, that pri- 
vate juſtice or the Abſtinence from the Proper- 
ties of others, is a moſt cardinal Virtue : Yet 
Reaſon tells us, that there is no Property in du- 
rable Objects, ſuch as Lands or Houſes, when 
carefully examin'd in paſſing from Hand to Hand, 
but muſt, in ſome Period, have been founded on 
Fraud and Injuſtice. The Neceſſities of human 
Society, neither in private nor publick Life, will 
allow of ſuch an accurate Enquiry: And there 
is no Virtue or moral Duty, but what may, 
with Facility, be refin'd away, if we indulge a 
falfe Philoſophy, in ſiſting and ſcrutinizing it, 


every captious Rule of Logic, in every Light or 


Poſition, wherein it may be plac'd. 


Tux Queſtions with Regard to private Pro- 


perty have fill'd infinite Volumes of Law and 
Philoſophy, not to mention the Commentators 
upon both; and in the End, we may ſafely pro- 
nounce, that many of the Rules, there eſta- 


bliſh'd, are uncertain, ambiguous, and arbitrary. 
The like Opinion may be form'd with regard 


to the Succeflions and Rights of Princes and 


Forms 


Of the On IGIX AL ConTRACT. 53. 
Forms of Government. The Diſcuſſion of theſe” 
Matters would lead us entirely beyond the Com- 
paſs, of theſe Eſfays. - Tis. ſufficient for our pre- 


ſent Purpoſe, if we have been able to determine, 


In general, the Foundation of that Allegiance, 
which is due to the eftabliſh'd Government, in 
every Kingdom and Commonwealth. 


v. E ſhall only obſerve, before we conclude, 
that tho an Appeal to general Opinion i may juſt- 


* hen chere is no legal Prince, who has a Title to a 
Throne, I believe it may ſafely be determined to belong to 
the firſt Occupier. This was frequently the Caſe with the 
Roman Empire. When any Race of Princes expires, the 
Will or Deſtination of the laft Prince will be regarded as a 
Title, Thus the Edict of Louis the XIVth, who call'd 
the Baſtard: Princes to the Succeſſion, | in Caſe of Failure 


of all the legitimate Princes, would, in ſuch an Event, 


have ſome Authority. The Ceſſion of the ancient Pro- 
prietor, eſpecially when join'd to Conqueſt, is likewiſe 
eftcem'd a very good Right. The general Bond or Obli- 


gation, that binds us to Government, is the Intereſt and 
Neceſſities of Society; and this Obligation is very ſtrong. 
The Determination of it to this or that particular Prince 
or Form of Government is frequently more uncertain 
and dubious, Preſent. Poſſeſſion: has conſiderable Autho. 


rity in theſe Caſes, and greater than in private Property 3 ; 
becauſe of the Diſorders, that attend all Revolutions and 


Changes of Deve. 
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ly, in the Fpectlativ Sciences of as 
natural Philoſophy, or Aſtronomy, be efteem'd 
unfair and inconcluſive; yet in all Queſtions 
with regard to Morals, as well as Criticiſm, there 

4s really no other Standard by which any 'other 
Controverſy can ever be decided. And nothing 


can be a clearer Proof, that a Theory of this 
Kind is erroneous, than to find, that itleads us in- 


to Paradoxes, which are repugnant to the com- 
mor! Sentiments of Mankind, and en ch Pracder 


and Opinion of all Nations and all Ages. The 
Doctrine, that founds all lawful Government on 
an original Contragt, or Conſent of the People, 


is plainly of this Kind; nor has the ableſt of 


its Partizans, in Proſecution of it, ſcrupled to 


affirm, that-ab/olute Monarchy is inconfiſtenit "with 
Civil Society, and fo can be no Form of civil Govern- 


ment at all; and that the. ſupreme Power in 
a State cannot take from any Man by Taxes and 
Impoſitions, any Part f bit Property without his 


own Conſent or that of his Repreſentatives. What 


Authority any moral Reaſoning can have, which 
leads into Opinions, ſo wide of the general Prac 


tice of Mankind, in every Place PEP 
dom, tis eaſy to determine. 


=. 


S See Locke on S Chap. 7.8. 90 · | : 
ESSAY 


oF 1d. Chap. 11, 5 138, 139, 140. 
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of Passy Onsbinuer. 


N the auer Rs _ 3 endeavour'd to 
. refute the /eca/ativ Syſtems of Politics, ad- 
vanc'd ih this Nation; as well the religious Syſtem 


of the owe Party, as the philpſaphical of the 
other. We come now to examine the practical | 
Conſequentes, dedue'd;; hy each Party, with re- 
ard to the — of Submiſſion, due z0 fe. 


vereighs; 


As che Oblightion to Jubice i is founded indire- 


1y on the Intereſts of Society, which require mu- 


tual Abſtinence from Property, in order to pre- 


ſerve Peace amongſt Mankind;”'tis:evident, that, 
when the Execution of Juſtice would be attended 
wich very pernicious Conſequences, that Virtue 


muſt be ſuſpended, and give place to public 


Urin) 4 in Juch extraordinary and ſuck preſſin ing 
ties. The Maxim, fat Tuftitia S ruat 


Cel, let Juſtiee be perform d. the the. To 


_ be NY S. is ö falſe, and b ee 


x6 E$S$AY 1m. 
erificing the End to the Means, ſhews a prepo- 
ſterous Idea of the Subordination of Duties. What 
Governor of a Town makes any Scruple of burn- 
ing the Suburbs, wheh they facilitate the Advan- 
ces of the Enemy? Or what General abſtains 
from plundering a neutral Country, when the 
Neceſſities of War require it, and he cannot 
otherwiſe maintain his Army? The: Caſe: is the 
fame with the Duty of Obedience to Magiſtrates ; 
and common Senſe teaches us, that as Govern- 
ment obliges to Obedience only on Accouut of 
its Tendency to public Utility, it muſt always, 
in extraordinary Caſes, when public Ruin would 
_ evidently attend Obedience, yield to: the pri- 
mary and original Obligation. Salus Populi /u- 
prema Lex, the Safety of the People is the ſupreme 
Law. This Maxim is agreeable to the Senti- 
ments of Mankind in all Ages: Nor is any one, 
when he reads of the Inſurrections againſt a Nero, 
or 2 Caracalla, ſo infatuated with Party-Syſtems, 
as not to wiſh Succeſs to the Enterprize, and 
praiſe the Undertakers. Even our high mo- 
narchical Party, in ſpite of their ſublime The- 
ory, are fore d, in ſuch Caſes, to judge, and 
think, and ons, in G to the * | 
2 ne therefore, being admitted i in 


— Emergencies, the Queſtion can 
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po- only Be, amongſt good Reaſoners, with regard 
hat to the Degree of Neceſſity, which enn juſtify 
_  Refiſtance, and render it lawful or commenda- 
wal ble. And here I muſt confeſs, that I ſhall al- 
ins ways incline to their Side, who draw the Bond 
the of Allegiance the cloſeſt poſſible, and conſider 
not an Infringement of it, as the laſt Refuge, in del - 
the perate Caſes, when the public is in the higheſt 
83 Danger, from a cruel and abandon'd Tyranny. 
rn- For beſides the Miſchiefs of a civil War, which 
of commonly attend Inſurrection; tis certain, that 
Ys, where a Diſpoſition to Rebellion appears amongſt 
uld any People, it is one chief Cauſe of Tyran - 
ri- ny in the Rulers, and forces them into many 
ſu violent Meaſures, which they never would have 
* embrac'd, if every one had ſeem d inclin'd to 
* Submiſſion and Obedience. Tis thus the Jy- 
ne, rannicide or Aſſaſſination, approv'd of by anci- 


* ent Maxims, inſtead of keeping Tyrants and 
we Uſurpers in Awe, made them ten times more 
nd ferce and unrelenting ; - and is now juſtly, upon 
ad that Account, aboliſh'd by the Laws of Nations, 
5 and univerſally condemn'd as a baſe and treache- 
2 Jaſtice thels Dikur- 


bers of Society. 
3 Bsestors ; we muſt — that as Obedi. 
A 125 enee is our Duty in the common Courſe of Things, — 
it n chiefly to be inculcated ; nor can any 0 


* ang - 


W anxious 
Care and Sollicitude in ſtating all the Caſes, 
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wherein-Reſiſtance may be allow'd. Thus, tho 


1 Philoſopher reaſonably acknowledges, in the 


Courſe:of an Argument, that the Rules of Juſtice 
may be diſpenſed with in Caſes of urgent Ne- 
ceflity- ;- what ſhould we think of a Preacher or 
Caſuiſt, who ſhould make it his chief Study to 
find-out ſuch Caſes, and: enforce them with all 


che Vehemence of Argument and Eloquence ? 


Would he not be better employ'd in preaching 


up the general Doctrine, than in diſplaying the 


Particular Exceptions, which we are, n 
dut too much n ee. 
1 to extend? 7 

Tant are, 8 your — which 
wage pleaded in Defence of that Party amongſt 


us, who have, with fo much Induſtry, propagated 


[the Maxuns of Reſiſtance 3 Mpxims, which, it 
and ſo deſtructive of all civil Sotiety· The int 


is, chat their Antagoniſts carrying the Doctrine 


of Obedience to ſuch an extravagant Height, as 


nat only never to mention the Exception in ex- 
traordinary Caſes (which might, perhaps, he ex- 
cuſable) but even poſitively: to- exclude a4; it 


became neceſſary to inſiſt on theſe Exceptions, and 
den the Rights of injur d Truth . 
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The /-cond, and, perhaps, better Reaſon,'is Funds 
ed on the Nature of the Britifh Conſiitution cor 
Form of Government. 

is almoſt peculiar to dur Confiitation ate! 
bliſh a firſt Magiſtrate with ' ſuch high Pre-emi- 
nence and Dignity, that, tho”. limited by the : 
Laws, he is, in a Manner, as far as regards hi 
own Perſon, above the Laws, and can neither bc: 
queſtioned nor puniſhed for any Injury or Wrong, 


which may be committed by him. His Mini- 


ſters alone, or thoſe who att by his Commiſſion, 
are obnoxious to Juſtice ; and while the Prince 
is thus allur d, by the Proſpe& of perſonal Safety, 
to give che Laws their free Courſe, an equal Se- 
curity is, in effect, obtain d, by the Puniſhment 
of the leſſer Offenders, and at the ſame Time r 
civil War is avoided, which would be the infal- 
lible Conſequence, were an Attack, at evdey 
Torn,madedire&ly upon the Sovereign. But tho? 
the Conſtitution pays this ſalutary Compliment to 
the Prince, it can never reaſonably be underſtood; - 
by that Maxim, to have determin'd its own De- 
NruQion, or to have eſtabliſk'd a tame Submiſſi- 
on, where he protects his Miniſters, perſeveres 
in his Tnjuſtice, and uſurps the whole Power of 
the Commonwealth. This Caſe, indeed, is ne- 
ver expreſsly put by the Laws; becauſe it is im- 
Www for them, in their _—_— Cont, to 
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a * Dee for it, or eſtabliſh any M . 
ſtrate, with ſuperior Authority, to chaſtiſe the ex · 
orbitancies of the Prince. But as a Right without 
þ Remedy would be the greateſt of all Abſurdi- 
ties ; the Remedy, i in this Caſe, is the extraor - 
dinary one of Reſiſtance, when Affairs come to 
[! that Extremity, that the Conſtitution can alone 
be defended by it. Reſiſtance, therefore, muſt, of 
ö courſe, become more frequent in the Britiſb Go- 
5 vernment, than in others, which are ſimpler, and 
conſiſt of fewer Parts and Movements. Where the 
King? is the {ole Sovereign of the state, he has lit- 
tle Temptation to commit ſuck enormous Tyran- 
ny as may juſtly provoke Rebellion: But where 
he is limited, his imprudent Ambition, without an 
great Vices, may run him into that perillous Si- 
f tuation. This was evidently the Caſe with Charles 
the Firſt; and if we may now ſpeak Truth, after 
Animoſities are laid, this was alſo the Caſe wich 
Fuames the Second. Theſe were harmleſs, if not, in 
their private Character, good Men; but miſtaking 
the Nature ef our Conſtitution, and engroſſing the 
Whole legiſlative: Power, it became neceſſary to- 
oppoſe them with ſome Vehemence; and even to 
© deprivethe latter formally of that Authority, which 
he had uſed withſuch Imprudence andindiſcretion 
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